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CAN EUROPE 


MAKE PEACE? 


‘Phage reports from Berlin indicated 
/ on March 26 that Hitler was attempting to 
convince Britain that German rearmament on 
land, sea and air is a necessary bulwark against 
Communism, and to enlist Simon’s support for 
the Nazification of Memel. Hitler is reported to 
have assured the British that Germany has no in- 
tention of attacking the Soviet Union, insisting at 
the same time that the Reich must have a navy 
large enough to control the Baltic. 

The mild British protest of March 18 against 
German rearmament aroused consternation in 
Rome and Paris, where it was regarded as a be- 
trayal of the united front. The Germans, for their 
part, seemed to feel that they had driven a wedge 
between Britain and France. British policy re- 
mains obscure, except in so far as it is based on a 
desire for peace at any price. Events of the past 
week, however, have restored a semblance of a 
united front. Britain is now attempting to nego- 
tiate with Germany, although without active 
French and Italian support. 

On March 21, the French and Italian ambassa- 
dors in Berlin successively presented strong notes 
of protest to the German Foreign Minister, von 
Neurath, who curtly informed them that the Reich 
regarded the “legal case” as closed since the other 
signatories of the Versailles treaty had failed to 
disarm. After reviewing recent historical back- 
ground and pointing out that “no power can de- 
nounce the engagement of a treaty or modify its 
stipulations except with the agreement of the con- 
tracting parties,” the French note declared that 
the Reich has “deliberately taken the most effective 
measures” to compromise the international nego- 
tiations in progress and that therefore France 
“can only place on the German government re- 
sponsibility for the state of uneasiness thus cre- 
ated in the world and the consequences which can 
result from it.” The Italian note was equally criti- 
cal, and stressed further that Italy had always 


advocated revision of the Versailles military 
clauses. 

The French and Italians, however, did not limit 
themselves to making protests in Berlin. Simul- 
taneously with the delivery of the French note in 
the Wilhelmstrasse, the Quai d’Orsay dispatched 
a note to Geneva calling attention to the fact that 
Germany, whose withdrawal from the League of 
Nations does not become final until October 21, 
1935, had deliberately repudiated its treaty obliga- 
tions in violation of the League Covenant. Basing 
its request on the “friendly provisions” of Article 
XI paragraph 2 of the Covenant—on the ground 
that Germany’s action threatens international 
peace—France asked for an extraordinary session 
of the Council to examine the situation. By this 
move France apparently hoped to forestall any 
separate bargain between Sir John Simon and 
Hitler. On March 23, moreover, Italy recalled 
250,000 young men to the colors and France rein- 
forced the troops on its eastern frontier. 

The British, in order to conciliate France and 
Italy, dispatched Mr. Eden to Paris on March 28, 
where he met with M. Laval, French Foreign Min- 
ister and Signor Suvich, Italian Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. The result was a compromise 
according to which Simon and Eden will report 
jointly to France and Italy at Stresa on April 11 
concerning their visit to Berlin and on Eden’s 
subsequent trip to Moscow, Warsaw and Prague. 
Thus “allied” unity has been outwardly preserved 
and it is understood that the British diplomatic 
visits are purely “exploratory” in character. The 
extraordinary session of the League Council has 
been postponed until April 15, after the Stresa 
meeting — a French concession not unwelcome to 
Italy, which is loath to have its Abyssinian policy 
discussed in Geneva. 

In the East, meanwhile, the U.S.S.R. is becom- 
ing increasingly nervous, fearing Anglo-French 
concessions to Germany, while Poland, after a 


week’s official silence, is reported to have in- 
formed Berlin in a “friendly fashion” that it was 
perturbed by the German arms declaration. Po- 
land thus seems to be turning again toward its 
fcrmer friends, and Mr. Eden’s visit to Warsaw 
may weaken German-Polish friendship. 


It is still too early to judge whether anything 
positive will result from the Berlin conversations. 
The whole complex of negotiations will have a 
thorough airing in Stresa a fortnight hence, and 
the world must wait at least until then for an in- 
dication of future European realignments. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


Japan Rounds Out its Conquests 


Recent events in the Far East illustrate Japan’s 
steady progress, through diplomatic procedure, 
toward rounding out the gains achieved by its ag- 
gressive policy. The purchase of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and the negotiations now pro- 
ceeding between Tokyo and Nanking on political 
and economic issues bear a striking analogy to 
treaty settlements normally reached as the after- 
math of war. These developments reflect the im- 
mediate preoccupation of the European powers, 
including the Soviet Union, with the crisis in 
Europe. At the same time, they emphasize that 
the United States alone retains freedom of action 
to oppose Japanese policy in the Far East, and 
thereby incurs a dangerous responsibility. 

The formal transfer of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway to “Manchoukuo” on March 23 has re- 
moved the most provocative of the Soviet-Jap- 
anese issues. Although the sale price of 140 mil- 
lion yen is exceedingly low, the Soviet authorities 
appear to be well satisfied with the bargain, es- 
pecially in view of the unsettled situation in 
Europe. On March 14 Maxim Litvinov, Soviet 
Foreign Commissar, expressed the hope that 
“careful fulfillment” of the agreement “will create 
the necessary atmosphere for a peaceful . . . solu- 
tion of all questions at issue between the U.S.S.R. 
and Japan.” In this statement M. Litvinov fur- 
ther suggested the possibility of Soviet-Japanese 
negotiations for the mutual withdrawal of armed 
forces to “definite distances” from the Manchuri- 
an frontier, although he seems to have predicated 
this proposal on Japan’s acceptance of a non-ag- 
gression pact. Since Japan has evinced little en- 
thusiasm for such a pact and the Soviet Union 
will find it difficult to relinquish its border forti- 
fications or railway (Amur-Ussuri) communica- 
tions, there would seem to be slight chance for 
reaching an agreement along these lines in the 
near future. 
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Meanwhile, Japan’s negotiations for a political 
agreement with China which would involve far. 
reaching concessions by the Nanking government 
are still in progress. The recent statement that 
these negotiations were begun on the initiative of 
Chiang Kai-shek has not been contradicted by 


Nanking. They were evidently a direct outcome f 
of China’s financial crisis, and were undertaken > 


after Great Britain had rebuffed Nanking’s over. 


tures for a loan toward the end of 1934. It is also | 


established that the recent British-American ex. 
changes regarding a loan to Nanking were the re. 
sult of an original Japanese démarche in London 
—a fact of considerable significance. It can hard. 
ly be assumed that the Japanese would permit 
such a loan to interfere with their crucial political 


negotiations at Nanking. Under the circumstances, i 


therefore, an international advance to the Nan. 


king government at this time would amount to 


British-American underwriting of Japan’s politi- 
cal program in China. For the present, the for. 
eign loan negotiations seem to have been suspend. 
ed, and the Nanking government has announced 


the flotation of a domestic loan for 100 million sil- F 


ver dollars to strengthen the position of its official 
and semi-official banks. 


The necessity of bolstering up Chiang Kai- . 
shek’s dictatorship at Nanking has apparently led © 


to a halting effort at common action on the loan 
question by the three Pacific powers. 


sues as the naval ratios, the open door policy and 
the Philippines, the trend is definitely toward a 
staunch defense of the American position through 
a “big navy” program. To the degree that the 
possibility of securing united action by the League 
powers against Japan has receded, the United 
States authorities have increasingly resorted to 
unilateral enforcement of American treaty rights 
in the Far East. The present European crisis has 
finally ruled out further League action against 
Japanese aggression. Under these circumstances, 
the most effective American peace policy would be 
unequivocal withdrawal from the Far East. Such 
a policy would require complete severing of Philip- 
pine ties, a determination not to back up the open 
door policy by force, the relinquishment of Amer- 
ican extraterritorial privileges in China, and the 
withdrawal of American troops and gunboats 
from that country. The costs of this policy must 
be faced and accepted if the dangerous drift of 
events in the Far East is to be brought under 
control. 
T. A. BISSON 


In other § 
respects, American policy in the Far East has [| 
created a steady drift toward war. On such is- | 
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